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INDIANS. 


When the first emigrants from England 
landed at Jamestown and Plymouth, they 
found the North American continent cover- 
ed by Indian tribes. These tribes were 
numerous and warlike, and the men spent 
their time in hunting, fishing, and fighting, 
leaving to the women all the drudgery of 
lador in the wigwam and the field. Their 
wigwams were rude huts, made as in the 
cut above of bent poles, and covered avith 
birch bark, having no comfortable furni- 
ture, and no convenient utensils for any 


kind of work. Any of the young misses|° 


who read this, would think they had a 
hard life before them, if carried away cap- 
tive by Indian warriors, and compelled to 
do all the work for idle and lazy men.— 
Hundreds of these poor savages sometimes 
die from famine in a severe winter, when 
their provisious were exhausted, and game 
was scarce in the forests. The above 
picture represents some women of the 
Ojibway tribe of Indians, building a wig- 
wam. ‘This tribe now lives in the far off 
West. 

Some scientific men, who teach that the 
Indian and the negro belong to another 
race than the white man, have said that 
the Indians can never be civilized or their 
condition improved. They will always be 
savages, it is said, aad must be treated as 
savages. 

But Christian Missionaries among the 
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tribes west of the Mississippi, tell a differ- 
ent story. Some of those tribes now live 
in comfortable villages, built like our 
western villages. They have churches 
and schools, and the different trades, and 
the best tools forlabor. They print news- 
papers and books, and edit them, and dress 
in clothes like white people, and one would 
hardly believe that they belong to the same 
race as the wild savages of the forest.— 
The true religion has made this great 
change in their condition, as it has among 
the Sandwich Islanders and the poor Ka- 
tens, in other parts of the world. 


LITTLE JOHNNY. 


‘Do let me alone, Frank Harris. Oh, 
dear! that’s my best hat. I can’t go to 
Sunday-school now!’ And Johnny lay 
down on the grass and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 





eae!’ shouted Ernest Norton. 
* You shan’t come to our Sunday-school,’ 
said another. 


Testament,’ chimed ina third. 


‘Ha! ha! ha-ha-ha! isn’t that a good 


‘If you come in my class, I'll tear your 


* Testament!’ exclaimed one of the elder 
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in a spelling-book, I'll be bound; it’s all 
the same to him!’ 
Uproarious, mocking laughter rang on 
the evening air at this sally, and after 
exhausting their stock of witticisms, the 
boys kicked the dirty hat to the side of its 
owner, and left Johnny alone with his sor-| 
row. Frank Harris went whistling merri- 
ly home. 
‘Why are you so late, my son? Stop! 
your clothes are all dusty. Go in at the 
back-door and brush them, and then come 
to me.’ Frank obeyed instantly. He 
loved his mother better than most boys ; 
for, alas! his father had been dead some 
years. 
‘Oh, mother, is’nt it arich joke? John- 
ny Bell says he is coming to Sabbath- 
school, to our Sabbath school, mother.— 
Oh, I wonder if he’ll wear his old striped| 
frock, and let his hair hang over his eyes 
as he does at school.’ And Frank laugh- 
ed again. 
‘ Stop a moment, Frank,’ said the moth- 
er. ‘ Why is it any worse for Johnny to 
go to Sabbath-school with mean clothes, 
than for you to go there with a proud 
heart ?” 
Master Frank did not answer, but 
marched off to the wood-pile. He took 
up the axe, and held it some time in his 
hand, but instead of commencing his even- 
ing work, he laid it down and sat upon 
the log. 
‘I’m sorry for Johnny, after all,’ said he, 
half aloud. ‘ Don’t I know as well as any- 
body that he never was taught as I am? 
I believe I'll ask mother to let me go and 
see him about it next Saturday. But I 
don’t like to go there; his step-mother is 
so cross, and his father is drunk some- 
times. And then they are just like pigs, 
so filthy and ignorant. I don’t believe 
there’s a book in the house, at least not a 
whole one.’ 
That night, after Johnny had crept sup- 
perless to his soiled and uncomfortable 
bed, it was along time before he could 
sleep. At first the voice of his angry step- 
mother, when she discovered the ruined 
hat, kept him awake sometime, and then a 
whippowil came and sang under his win- 
dow a sad and mournful song, and when 
he did sleep it was a troubled, dreamy 
sleep, that brought no rest to his weary 
ame. 
But when the morning dawned, even his 
step-mother was alarmed, for Johnny 
knew not the faces of his own brothers, 
and a cruel fever burned in his veins.— 
The good doctor looked pityingly upon 
him, and promised to-do all he could to 
make him well. At last the fever was 
broken, and Johnny’s strength began to 
return again. But though he grew better 
for a while, yet a terrible cough hurt his 
poor side very much; and when in the 
long summer afternoons he walked feebly 
about the yard, he grew tired easily, and 
was obliged to rest often. 
But long before he was able to leave his 
pillow, Frank Harris and his mother had 
been many times to his bedside, with nice 








boys, scornfully. 





‘ He’ll learn his lessons sweetmeats and pretty books, and Johnny 


given him. 


|den, and over this the little beggar boy so | 
jrudely addressed was leaning. He was 
| very lean, very dirty, very ragged. I am 
jafraid, little children, you would have 
| turned away in disgust from so repulsive 
ja spectalce, and yet God and the angels 
jloved him. 

| He was looking, with all his soul in his 
|eyes, on the beautiful blossoms, as they 
|swayed to and fro in the summer wind, 
|and his heart softened while he leaned his 
jarm on the fence railing, and forgot every- 
|thing in that long, absorbed gaze. Ah! 
lit was seldom the beggar boy saw any- 


| thing good or beautiful, and it was sad his | taken from a work called ‘The Practical 
|dream should have such a rude awaken- 


ling. | Christian.” 
| The blood rushed up to his face, and a| In the Principality of Hohenlohe, Laug- 
glance full of evil and defiance flashed into | enburg, is a small village called Ragenbach, 
|his eyes. But before the boy could retort, | Where about twenty years ago, the follow- 
|a little girl sprang out from the arbor, and |ing heart-rending but also heroic event 
|looked very eagerly from one child to the |took place. One afternoon in the early 
jother. She was very fair, with soft hazel | Spring, in the tavern-room of Ragenbach, 
jeyes, over which drooped long shining | a aae ear Dag women. rey assembled 
jlashes. Rich curls hung over her bare | {rom the village sat at their ease, none 
|white shoulders, and her lips were the|®ticipating what would happen on that 
|color of the crimson tulip blossons. jeventful day. The smith formed one of 
| *How could you speak so cross to the|the merry company, a strong, vigorous 
\boy, Hinton? ‘she asked with a tone of|™an, with a resolute countenance and dar- 
enjoyed them very much, and was seldom | sad reproach quivering through the sweet- |g mein, but also with such a good-natur- 
without the little Testament Frank had ness of her voice. ‘Iam sure it doesn’t |ed — te ae = lips, that every one who 
|do us any harm to have him look at the |S8W himadmiredhim. Every evil-dispos- 
One bright Sabbath morning, all the | flowers on long as he wants to.’ ;ed person shunned him, for the er 
congregation were very much surprised to| ‘ Well, Helen,’ urged the brother, slight- smith would allow nothing wrong in his 
see Johnny Bell come creeping bashfully | ly molified, and slightly ashamed, ‘I don’t | Presence, and it was not advisable to have 
in at the church door, just before the ring- | like to have beggars gaping over the fence. | @Ything to do with him except in a proper 
ing of the last bell. His face and hands | It looks so low,’ : jmanner. His arms were like bars of iron, 
were neat, and his hair was pushed back| ‘Now, that’s all a notion of yours, | 20d his fists like forge hammers, so that 
from an earnest, thoughtful brow. But|Hinton. I’m sure, if the flowers can do | few could equal his strength of body. 
his step was slow and feeble, and a low any body any good, we ought to be very The brave smith sat near the door chat- 
cough broke the stillness of the house of|glad. Little boy —and the child turned ting with one of his neighbors, I know not 
God. lto the beggar boy and addressed him as | what; all at once the door sprang open, 
Mrs. Norton signed to Ernest to close | courteously as though he had been a prince jand a large dog came staggering into the 
the pew door as Johnny passed, and Mr. | — ]’]] pick you some of the tulips if you'll | room, a great, strong, powerful beast, with 
Ellis drew himself up with great dignity, | wait a moment.’ |a ferocious, frightful aspect, his head was 
as the coarse, ragged frock brushed against} «Helen, I do believe that you're the | hanging down and his eyes bloodshot, his 
his broadcloth. But John took a lowly |funniest girl that ever lived!’ ejaculated |red colored tongue hanging half way out 
seat and listened attentively to the ser-| the child’s brother, as he turned away, and of his mouth, and his tail dropped between 
mon. | with a low whistle sauntered down the/his legs. Thus the ferocious beast enter- 
Johnny never came to the church again. | path, feeling very uncomfortable, for her | ed the room, out of which there was no 
A few weeks more, and a chosen few were | conduct was a stronger reproof to him | escape but by one door. Scarcely had the 
gathered in that low, dark chamber, to | than any words could have been. | smith’s neighbor, who was bath-keeper of 
witness the closing scene of his short life. | Helen plucked one of each specimen of | the place, seen the animal, when he be- 
By broken sentences and with great diffi- |the tulips, and there was a great variety | came deathly pale, sprang up and exclaim- 
culty he told them how he loved all, how | of them, and gave them to the child. His | ed with a horrid voice, ‘ Good heaven, the 
kind they had been to him, and forgave to | face brightened as he received them, and dog is mad!’ . 
Frank, for almost the hundredth time, his | thanked her. | Then rose an outcry! The room was 
early persecutions. He called them allto| Oh! the little girl had dropped a ‘pearl | full of men and women, and the foaming 
his bedside by name; Mrs. Harris, Frank, | of great price’ into the black, turbid bil-| beast stood before the only entrance; no 
the minister, his parents, and told them) ]ows of the boy’s life, and the after years | one could leave without passing him. He 
all his sorrow for his sins, and of his joy|should bring it up, beautiful and bright | snapped savagely right and left, and no 
when he found that even for him was a again. }one could pass him without being bitten. 
salvation too great to be described, and of Twelve years had passed. The little, |'This increased the horrible confusion.— 
the holy peace that filled his soul, while | blue-eyed girl had grown into a tall, grace- | All sprang up and shrank from the fero- 
his body was wasting away. Last of all | fal woman. One bright June afternoon, |cious dog with agonizing countenances.— 
he took from beneath his pillow the little | she walked with her husband through the Who should deliver them from him? The 
Testament, and said, ‘Take it again, | garden, for she was on a visit to her pa- |smith also stood among them, and as he 
Frank ; I shall not want it now; but oh, \rents. The place was little changed, and | saw the anguish of the people, it flashed 
do read it, for poor Johnny’s sake, and |the tulips had opened their lips of crimson | across his mind how many of his happy 
love the Lord Jesus, who died to save us \and gold to the sunshine, just as they had | and contented neighbors would be made 
all.’ |done twelve years before. Suddenly they |miserable by a mad dog, and he formed a 
Johnny has gone upward as we trust, to| observed a young man in a workman’s| resolution, the like of which is scarcely to 
the home of his heavenly Father. And! blue overalls, leaning over the fence, his | be found in the history of the human race 
which had you rather be, my young read- |eyes wandering eagerly from the beautiful | for high-mindedness and nobleness. Cer- 
ers, Frank Harris, the teasing schoolmate, | flowers to herself. He had a frank pleas- | tainly his brown cheek paled a little, but 
or Frank Harris, the penitent boy ? | ant countenance, and there was something |his eyes sparkled with divine fire, and an 


Tear-drops trempled like morning dew 
|on the shining lashes of the lady, as she 
turned to her husband, who had joined 
| her, and listened in absorbed astonishment 
|to the workman’s words. ‘God,’ she said, 
‘ put it into my child-heart to do that lit- 
tle deed of kindness, and see now how 
great is the reward that he has given me.’ 
A HERO. 

We have never read a more striking il- 
lustration of heroism in humble life, than 
is furnished by the following incident, 








MORAL TALES. 





THE GOOD DEED IN SEASON. 

‘Get away with you, you dirty beggar 
boy! I’dlike to know what right you 
have to look over the fence at our flowers ?’ 
The speaker was a little boy, not more 
than eleven years old, and though people 
semetimes called him handsome, his face 
looked very harsh and disagreeable just 
then. 

He stood in a beautiful garden, just in 
the suburbs of the city ; and it was June 
time, and the tulips were just opening 
themselves to the sunshine. Oh! it was 
a great joy to look at them, as they bow- 
ed gracefully to the light wind their necks 
of crimson, of yellow, and carnation. The 
beds flanked either side of the path that 
curved around a small arbor, where the 
young grape-clusters that lay hidden 
among the large leaves wrote a beautiful 








prophecy for the autumn. 
A white paling ran in front of the gar- 


|in his manner that interested the gentle- 
man and lady. 

‘Look here, Edward,’ she said, ‘ I'll 
| pluck him some of the flowers ; it always 
Ios me good to see people admiring 
|them;’ and releasing her husband’s arm, 
|she approached the paling, saying—and 
| the smile round her lips was very like the 
jold, child one— Are you fond of flowers, 
|sir? it will give me great pleasure to gath- 
jer you some.’ 

The young workman looked a moment 
very earnestly into the fair sweet face.— 
‘Twelve years ago, this very month,’ he 
said, in a voice deep, and yet tremulous 
with feeling, ‘ I stood here, leaning on this 
railing, a dirty, ragged little beggar boy, 
and you asked me this very question.— 
Twelve years ago you placed the bright 
flowers in my hand, and they made me a 
new boy—aye, and they have made a man 
of me, too. Your face has been a light, 
ma’am, all along the dark hours of my 
life, and this day that little beggar boy 
can stand in the old place, and say to you, 
though he’s a humble and hard-working 
man, yet, thank God, he’s an honest one.’ 





elevated resolution shone from the smooth 
brow of the simple-minded man. 

‘ Back, all!’ thundered he, with his deep, 
strong voice. ‘ Let no one stir, for no one 
can vanguish the beast but I. One victim 
must fall in order to save all, and I will 
be that victim ; I will hold the brute, and 
while I do so, make your escape.’ 

The smith had scarcely spoken these 
words, when the dog started toward the 
shrieking people. But he went not far. 

‘With God’s help !’ cried the smith, and 
he rushed upon the foaming beast, seized 
him with an iron grasp, and dashed him ta 
the floor. 

O, what a terrible struggle followed !— 
The dog bit furiously on every side in a 
most frightful manner. His long teeth 
tore the arms and thighs of the heroic 
smith, but he would not let him loose.— 
Regardless alike of the exceasive pain and 
the horrible death which must.ensue, he 
held down with aniron grasp the snapping, 
biting, howling brute till al had escaped ! 
till all were rescued and in safety. He 
then flung the half-strangled; beast from 
him against the wall, and. dripping with 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








blood and venomous foam, he left the room, 
locking the door after him. Some persons 
shot the dog through the windows. But 
what will become of the brave, unfortu- 
nate smith ? 

Wee and lamenting the people sur- 
rounded him, who had saved their lives at 
the expense of his own. 

* Be quiet, my friends, do not weep, for 
I have only performed my duty. When I 
am dead, think of me with love, and now 
pray for me, that God will not let me suf- 
fer long or too much. I will take care 
that no further mischief shall occur through 
me, for I must certainly become mad.’ 





selected a long chain, the heaviest and 
firmest from the whole stock. He then, 
with his own hands, welded it upon his 


power on earth could break it. 


* Now you are secure, and I inoffensive so 
long as I live; bring me my food. The 
rest I leave to God; into his hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ : 

Nothing could save the brave smith, 
neither tears, lamentations, nor prayers. 
Madness seized him, and after nine days 
he died—but truly he died only to awake 
to a more beautiful and glorious life at the 
right hand of God. He died, but his 
memory will live from generation to gene- 
ration, and will be venerated to the end of 
time. 

Search history through, and you will 
find no action more glorious and sublime 
than the deed of this simple-minded man, 
the smith of Ragenbach. It is easy for 
noble minds to die like Winkelried, or 
Martius Curtius, the high-spirited Roman 
youth—but to go to the sacrifice with the 
certainty of death, and, moreover, being 
obliged to wait a death so awful, during 
long, fearful hours and days—that is, to 
die not at once, but a thousand times.— 
And such a death was that of the smith of 
Ragenbach. Such a sacrifice the smith of 
Ragenbach made in order to save his 
neighbors. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WOMEN OF THR REVOLUTION.—No. 20. 
SUSANNAH LIVINGSTON. 

The wife of William Livingston, was 
Susannah, the daughter of Philip French, 
and granddaughter of Anthony Brockholst, 
Lieutenant Governor, under Andros, of 
the Colony of New York, and subsequent- 
ly its chief Magistrate. She was simple 
and unpretending in her manners, but en- 
dowed with a strong intellect and warm 
heart. She gained the love and respect of 
all who knew her, and the letters of her 
husband show his great affection as well 
as respect for her. 

When the British troops made their in- 
cursions into New Jersey by Elizabethtown, 
the Governor suffered the greatest anxiety 
on account of his family, he being obliged 
to be absent from them. But while the 
neighboring villages were seen in flames, 
the enemy respected “ Liberty Hall,” and 
treated its inmates with courtesy. The 
papers of the day attributed this to a red 
rose which was presented to Miss Susan 
Livingston (a daughter) as a mark of pro- 
tection, when danger approached. 

An anecdote connected with this inva- 
sion has been preserved, which if true, 
would furnish evidence that Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s murder was premeditated. After a 
day of alarm, the fires of Springfield and 
Connecticut farms being in view, and sol- 
diers constantly passing the house, Mrs. 
Livingston and her daughters were at a 
late hour surprised by the entrance of sev- 
eral British officers, who announced their 
intention of lodging there. No objections 
were-made, as their presence was felt to 
be a protection, and the ladies retired.— 
About midnight the officers left, called 
away by some important news, and soon 
after a band of intoxicated soldiers entered 
the house. The ladies crowded together 
like frightened deer, for protection, into 
an apartment of the house, and locked the 
door, but the soldiers soon discovered 
their place of retreat, and afraid to ex- 
asperate them, one of Governor Livings- 
ton’s daughters opened the door. A 
drunken soldier reized her by the arm.— 
She grasped the ruffian’s collar, and just 
then a flash of lightning illumined the 
room, and falling upon her white dress, he 
staggered back exclaiming with an oath, 
“Tt is Mrs. Caldwell that we killed to- 
day!” The house was at length cleared 
by an officer, and the terrified inmates 

» were leftin peace, 


husband was at all times very great. 


Mrs. Livingston's influence over her 
He 
possessed an irritable and unyielding tem- 
per, but her strong good sense, her sym- 
pathy and unselfish tenderness secured 
this. 
war, and his pleasure and joy when allow- 


ed to return to his beloved home, to enter 
once more into his deserted library, and 
In his 
rural occupations Mrs. Livingston entered 
with great interest, and under all circum- 
stances she was his faithful and constant 
He went straight to his workshop, and|companion. His letters evinced how ten- 
derly he returned this regard, and how 
carefully he watched over her health and 
own limbs and around the anvil so that no | comfort when obliged to be absent serving 
his country, whither she could not accom- 

‘ There,’ said he, ‘it’s done,’ after silent-| pany him. A look from her would at al- 
ly and solemnly contemplating the work. | 1 o.¢ any time disarm him even if ever so 
much irritated. Mrs. Livingston never 
took advantage of the influence which she 
possessed to exert it in no improper man- 
ner, but always used, however, what she 


superintend his garden and farm. 


possessed, with judgment and discretion 


lamented by all who knew her. EsteLLe 





INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 





For the Companion. 
SOLON AND CRGSUS. 


ed by a little girl at my side. 
‘ A history written by Herodotus.’ 
* Has it any stories ?” 
‘It contains various 
pleasing and instructive. 
count of an interview between the king o 
Lydia, and one of the seven wise men o 
Greece.’ 
listen to the narrative. 


ney through various countries of the East 


turned his steps toward the cities of Asia 
at that time residing. 
towers. 
at the entrance. 


his gate,’ said he to the attendant. 


presence,’ was the message sent in reply. 

Creesus had heard already of the law 
giver of Athens. 
Solon had devised laws, and framed 


liar to the ear of eastern princes. 


his court. 


pitality. 


of his palace. 
he uncovered to his sight vast piles of gol 
future use. 

survey was completed, ‘ tell me whom d 
the king, replied in the following words 


*I so esteem Tillos, an Athenian, wh 


his country.’ 


men?’ 


brance. 


wealth and prosperity of no account?’ 





She shared his thoughts in time of 


She died July the 17th, 1789, greatly 


* What book are you reading ?’ was ask- 


incidents both 
There is the ac- 


* Tell me about it,’ said Nettie, eager to 
It seems that Solon was taking a jour- 
He visited the king of Egypt, and then 


He approached Sardis, the city where 
Croesus, a king famous for his wealth, was 
Amid its costly 
edifices, he recognized the palace of the 
King by its polished walls and stately 
Thither he approached, and stood 


‘ Tell the king that Solon is waiting at 


* Bid him enter, and conduct him to my 


The wisdom with which 


government, had secured for him a reputa- 
tion abroad, and had made his name fami- 


Croesus received his visitor with a cor- 
dial greeting, and made him welcome at 
He entertained him for many 
days in true oriental style, lavishing upon 
his guest every mark of attention and hos- 


One day the king proposed to conduct 
his visitor through the various apartments 
Taking him into the spa- 
cious vaults which contained his treasures, 


and silver, collected and stored away for 
‘ Tell me now,’ said the king, when the 


you pronounce the happitst among men ?” 
Solon, who had no inclination to flatter 


Creesus, disconcerted somewhat at this 
reply, but doubting not that now he should 
hear his own name mentioned, again asks 
the wise man:—‘ After this Athenian, 
whom would you consider the happiest of 


To his mortification he hears Solon men- 
tion the sons of a Grecian matron, distin- 
guished for filial tendernes, whose names 
were therefore held in lasting remem- 


No longer able to conceal his vexation, 
he cries out, ‘Do you then make my 


Very quietly Solon replies: ‘It is true 
that you are rich and powerful. Life, 
however, is made yp of meny days, and 


any one of these may bring with it great 
changes. Ican not therefore pronounce 
your life happy, till I know what may be 
its end.’ 

With these words he left the presence of 
the king, and at length embarked for the 
shores of his native land. 

‘Is that the end of the story?’ asked 
Nettie. 

No, there is a sequel which is worth 
hearing. Some years after, Croesus, con- 
trary to the advice given by his counsel- 
ors, engaged in a war with Cyrus, king of 
Persia. He was defeated in battle, and 
taken captive. For some reason he was 
ordered to be put todeath. A considera- 
ble number of Lydian youths of royal blood 
were included in the cruel sentence. A 
large pile of wood was prepared on which 
these unfortunate captives were to be laid. 
Already the torch was lighted and in the 
hand of the executioner. 

As the once proud and wealthy monarch, 
with chains on his limbs, stood before the 
.|pile made ready for his execution, he 
thought of the words of his Athenian guest. 
.| With deep emotion he exclaimed, ‘ Solon! 
Solon! oh Solon!’ 

Cyrus, who happened to be standing 
near, heard the exclamation, and inquired 
of the prisoner why three times he pro- 
nounced that name. The unhappy captive 
then related a full account of the visit re- 
ceived from the Athenian lawgiver. 

Cyrus was deeply interested in the nar- 
rative. He gave orders that the execution 
should be stayed. He kindly assured 
Creesus that his life, as well as the lives of 
f those dear to him, should .be spared, and 
f seemed to feel that he had gained an in- 
structive lesson from the account of Solon 
and his interview with the king of Lydia. 

W.#H. K. 





: THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE CLAUDIE. 

Children, who read the stories in the 
Youth’s Companion, shall I tell you about 
my little boy? He was mine, but the 
Lord has taken him from me. I have lain 
my darling down to sleep in the cold 
grave. 

A few days ago, I read to a happy group 
of children, the beautiful story, since pub- 
lished in the Companion, ‘ Be kind to your 
sister.’ The death of little Rose, so sweet- 
.|ly told, deeply interested them all. Again 
and again must I read it. The next night, 
a| croup, that fearful disease, seized the eldest 
and strongest of that little company of 
listeners, and, despite our prayers and 
tears and efforts to save, death claimed 
him. It was hard, very hard to give him 
up, the merriest of us all. But he was 
ready to go. ‘Iam willing to die when 
the Lord wishes,’ he often said. ‘I don’t 
want to leave you, mother, but I am will- 
ing to die. God will raise me up at the 
last day, and I shall never die again. He 
has prepared a place in Heaven for us, a 
better place.’ Sometimes he prayed for 
* These little children, that they may have 
new hearts, and love Jesus.’ Other times 
his lips would move, and if asked what he 
wished, he would reply, ‘I was saying my 
prayers.’ 

Dear child, his sufferings, though short, 
were intense; but he never complained. 
He strove to recover, and unhesitatingly 
:|complied with every medical direction ; 





d 


oO 


His first words after the attack, were,— 
‘What is it to die, mother?’ He had 
heard and talked of death, but oh, to be 
so near the fearful change so suddenly ! 
Who would not anxiously ask, ‘ What is 
it to die?’ As he drew near to the dark 
valley, he often told me he was going to 
the Lord. ‘Jesus said, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” and there he 
stands, holding out his hand to me, and 
saying “‘ Come,” and I am going: I am 
almost there, mother.’ 

When he was in health his sight was 
imperfect, so that he was prevented from 
enjoying many pleasures, and he loved to 
sit by me and hear me read to him, parti- 
cularly from the Bible. He would leave 
any play with alacrity to listen to a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and he would treasure up 
these stories, and repeat them to his little 


o| but yet his thoughts were most of death.|, 
trained a family of virtuous sons, and 
crowned a useful life by a valiant death, 
falling in battle while bravely defending 


and resurrection. 


too, can’t I, mother?’ 
whisper in his illness. 


little song he loved when well, 
“ I want to be an el, 
And with the angels stand ; 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A bere within my hand: 
And right before my Savior, 
So glorious and so bright, 
T’ll wake the sweetest music, 
And praise him day and night.” 


suffer again. 
sin for him. 
Lord, 


with him? 


such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


grave. 


how many days to Christmas. 


angel, 
“In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven, 


And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


8S. B. W. W. 





TRUSTING IN GOD. 


dering fire. 


beast were alike powerless. 


the miserable door. 


he could not move for the storm. 
‘I am hungry, Netty.’ 


paring, and I can’t find any.’ 
* What an awful storm !’ 
* Yes, the old tree has blown down. 


the house. 
killed us.’ 


us bread ?” 


we get some bread. 
ing and shivering, listened. 
to see some miraculous manifestations, 


sent some angel to soften it. 


ters. 


half-famished little ones. 
it?’ continued the younger. 


giving us bread because we asked him.’ 


did you ? 


quite knew it before.’ 








brother and sister. He was most pleased 


be hungry again ; he’ll do it, I’m sure.’ 


to haye me read of Jesus Christ when a| 
child; of his miracles, and of his death 
*Ican rest in the Sa- 
vior’s arms,’ said he, ‘ and the first thing 
he will do when I get to heaven, will be 
to anoint my eyes and tell me to go and 
wash, and I will wash, and then I can see 
him, and I can hear him, and I can talk 
He could only 

Sometimes he 
asked me to sing. Once he wished the 


I sung thus far, and he joined me in the 
last two lines with his lips. Dear little 
sufferer, he sings now praises we cannot 
understand here below, and he can never 
No more sorrow, care, or 
He knows what death is 
better than I could tell him, but he has 
never to die again. He is forever with the 


Would you not like to exchange places 
But he would not come back 
to earth, for when he lived, he used often 
to grieve that ‘it was so hard to be good,’ 
and frequently wept when he had done 
wrong because ‘a wicked spirit tempted’ 
him. But now he never does wrong or 
thinks it; he is pure and holy. Yes; we 
havea treasure in heaven. Though we must 
needs weep sometimes that we can no 
more fold him in our arms, we rejoice shat 
he is in the bosom of that blessed Savior 
who when upon earth, took little children 
in his arms and blessed them, saying, ‘ Of 


Children, love Jesus now, in your early 
youth, that if death should come to you 
so suddenly, you could meet it with joy. 
One Tuesday Claudie learned his lesson in 
the home school; Thursday his loved form 
lay cold and motionless, dressed for the 


To-day is Christmas, a day to which he 
looked forward with much delight, asking 
often what day of December it was, and 
But he 
needs not the well-filled stocking, or the 
family Christmas tree, or the story of 
‘Benny’ read. Ah no! our Claadie is an 


In a miserable cottage, at the bottom of 
a hill, two children hovered over a smoul- 
A tempest raged without, a 
fearful tempest, against which man and 


A poor old miser, much poorer than 
these shivering children, though he had 
heaps of money at home, drew his ragged 
cloak about him as he crouched down at 
He dared not enter, 
for fear they would ask pay for shelter, and 


‘So amI; I’ve hunted for a potatoe 


guess God took care that it did’nt blow on 
See, it certainly would have 


‘If he could do that, could’nt he send 


* I guess so ; let us pray, “‘ Our Father,” 
and when we come to that part, stop till 


So they began, and the miser, crouch- 
When they 
paused, expecting in their childish faith, 


human feeling stole into his heart: God 
He had 
bought a loaf at the village, thinking it 
would last him a great many days; but 
the silence of the two little children spoke 
louder to him than the voice of many wa- 
He opened the door softly, threw 
in the loaf, and then listened to the wild, 
eager cry of delight that came from the 


‘It dropped right from heaven, didn’t 
* Yes; I mean to love God forever for 


‘ We'll ask him every day, won’t we? 
Why, I never thought God was so good, 


‘Yes, I always thought so; but I never 


* Let’s ask him to give father work to 
do all the time, so we may never need to 


The storm passed; the miser went 
home. A little flower had sprung up ih 
his heart ; it was no longer barren. 

In a few weeks he died ; but not before 
he had given the cottage, which was his, 
to the poor laboring man. 

And the little children ever after felt a 
a sweet and solemn emotion, when, th 
their matinal devotions, they came to those 
trustful words, ‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.’—Examiner. 


ee 
‘THY KINGDOM COME.’ 


Linda was a school-girl—a wild, frolick- 
some school-girl. Everybody loved her. 
Her uncle was a stern old deacon, one of 
the old-fashioned formalists, who thought 
it unseemly to smile, and a positive crime 
to laugh aloud. He was a holy, God-fear- 
ing man; but he had been ‘ trained in the 
strictest sect,’ and there are spots on the 
sun, you know, but they do not sully its 
brightness. This uncle mourned in spirit 
over Linda. ‘She will sartinly come to 
some dreadful end,’ he would groan, when 
her wild, frolicksome nature overleaped 
the boundaries of her dread for him. 


the change took place, Linda went aside 
to pray and to study the pages of her lit- 
tle Bible. She was still a merry girl; but 
a softer light came to her eyes, a tenderer 
tone to her voice. This beautiful bird of 
promise had learned to love the dear Sa- 
vior. 

‘Thy kingdom come,’ murmured the 
young girl, lingering on the sweet words. 
* What can I do,’ she whispered, ‘ to bring 
this glorious kingdom on the sinful earth ? 
Suddenly she clasped her hands. A 
thought born of the Holy Spirit filled her 
soul with joy. ‘I can go to the heathen ; 
I can teach the little children about Jesus 
Christ ; I can be a missionary.’ 

Blessed tears fell on her pure, spiritual 
brow, as she knelt at her mother’s feet, 
and told her wish. A few months passed, 
and a white-winged ship bore the fair girl 
to heathen shores. Swiftly fled the years, 
bringing glad tidings of great joy to the 
native land of sweet LindaGray. And 
what of her work? 

In a crowded city church, one sultry 
afternoon, a stranger from the land of Bur- 
mah stood in the sacred desk. His fotm 
was commanding—his face full of intelli- 
gence—his dark eye beaming with Chris- 
tian love. Genius held a sway over that 
vast multitude, as he expounded the word 
of God, and, amid tears and breathless si- 
lence, spoke as follows : 

‘My friends, I was a poor ignorant boy, 
with my idols about my neck. Debased, 
cruel, full of evil, I knew no good—no 
God. You sent a gentle woman to my 
home ; her face was like the stars, mild, 
but shining. She took me by this tawny 
hand, and, while tears fell from her lovely 
eyes, told me of Jesus ; she led me to the 
cross. I fell at its foot and cried for 
mercy. God heard me, and here I am to- 
day, a man, no idols, no cruel rites; no 
hate in my heart—all is peace there. My 
friends,’ and his voice sank to low music- 
tones, ‘there is a little grave in Burmah, 
and the birds sing around it, the flowers 
grow above it, and many a Burman child 
goes there to weep. Her form rests under 
the rich mould; and I am a living monu- 
ment of her Christian love. And blessed 
be God, that he put it into the heart of 
the gentle Christian maiden to lead me 
into “his kingdom.” ” 

And in many homes that day Linda’s 
name was written as with a pen of fire-— 
Her life had been a living commentary on 
the petition, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 





I 
SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 





OLD FREY’S SON. 


John Frey was regarded as the worst 
boy in the neighborhood. If an orchard 
was robbed, or a henroost lost some of its 
inmates, there was no doubt but that John 
had done the mischief. Of course he be- 
came thoroughly disliked and despised.— 
Seldom did any one speak of him, unless 
a/it was to bestow upon him some epithet 
of reproach. It was plain that he was a 
very unhappy boy. Everybody could see 
that ; but then they all knew that he de- 
served what he suffered. 

One day he came into a field wherea 
number of boys were playing, and wished 
to join them, but they drove him away ; 
they would not have such a fellow play 
with them. 

One of the boys, Henry Allen by name, 
saw the tear in the poor outcast’s eye as 
he slowly retired from the scene of sport 
He felt sorry for him, and doubtful 
whether it was right for them to drive him 
away. He thought of the Savior’s remark, 
‘He that is without sin among you, let 
him cast the first stdne,’ John was, in- 
deed, a bad boy; but no one of those who 
refused to let him play with them was as 
good as he should be. 

On his return home Henry stated the 
case to his father; and asked his opinion 





Gradually, no one could ever tell when [ 
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respecting the course that had been pur-|should look always at the fair side, and see|I can say it. But I have learned a grea. went to bed, and very early in the morn- NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
oa. what things we can say of them, it would | many lessons, too, besides what is in the 


‘I think,’ said Mr. Allen, ‘that they 
did not do far from right. You are not to 
associate with bad boys, and there is nq 
doubt about John’s being a bad boy.’ 

‘I know,’ replied Henry, ‘that we 
ought not to wish to associate with bad 
boys; but I did not know but that it 
might sometimes be our duty to do so for 
the sake of doing them good.’ 

‘Those who associate with evil compan- 
ions under that pretext, seldom do good, 
and almost always receive harm,’ said his 
father. 

Henry was silenced but not satisfied.— 
He was sorry they did not allow John to 
play with them; it might have encouraged 
him to do better. He remembered that 
Christ was the friend of publicans and sin- 
ners. 

It may be proper to state, that Henry 
was led into this train of remark by a ser- 
mon which he had heard on the preceding 
Sabbath. The preacher showod how we 
could do good to others. He dwelt upon 
the duty of cherishing sympathy for the 
wretched and guilty, and of striving to 
bring them to a better mind. : 

The next day, after school, Henry might 
have been seen slowly strolling towards 
the wretched hovel in which John’s pa- 
rents lived. He seemed from his bearing 
irresolute in purpose, still he kept drawing 
near the hut. At length he saw John 
lying under a tree in the border of a neigh- 
boring wood. He then quickened his 
pace till he stoed by John’s side. ‘ How 
do you do?’ said he. 

‘Well enough,’ said Johh, scarcely lift- 
ing his eyes from the ground, and mani- 
festing no pleasure at Henry’s presence. 

‘Why don’t you go to school?’ said 
Henry. 

‘I don’t want to,’ was the surly reply. 

‘If you do not learn to read and write 
now, you will be sorry when you come to 
be a man.’ 

‘That is my look out; it’s none of your 
business.’ 

«It is my business to wish to see others 


happy.” ; 

‘Where did you get that notion?’ 

‘The minister preached about it last 
Sabbath. Were you ever at meeting ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Would you not like to go?’ 

‘I have'nt any clothes; and, if I had, 
the folks would say I ought to be turned 
out.’ 

‘Not so, John; all good people would 
be glad to see you in the meeting.’ 

‘I don’t know where the good people 
are.’ 

‘The minister is a good man, and Mr. 
Harris is a good man, and Mr. Evans, and 
a good many others. They will give you 
some new clothes, if you will promise to 
attend meeting. Won't you promise?’ 

*I should’nt keep my word, if I did.’ 

* Why not?’ 

«Because I have got so used to lying.’ 

‘Why not stop all at once, and be some- 
body ?” 

‘It is no use. Nobody cares for me.’ 

*I know better. If you would only 
turn round, and do right, you could be as 
as good as anybody.’ 

After some further conversation Henry 
went his way. Not long afterwards he 
renewed his visit. By the exhibition of 
true sympathy for the wicked boy he gain- 
ed his confidence; and, at length induced 
him to visit the house of God. His pres- 
ence there attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, which increased the uneasiness which 
he felt in consequence of the strangeness 
af the place. He, however, listened with 
attention to the words of the preacher, who 
dwelt on the power and willingness of 
Christ to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto him. Several good men gave 
him a word of kindness and encourage- 
ment, which induced him to continue to 
attend on the preaching of the word. The 
result was, that in the course of a few 
months he became a convicted sinner, and 
shortly after a converted boy. 

As he felt an earnest desire to communi- 
cate to others the truths which had done 
so much for him, he was encouraged to 
enter on a course of study preparatory to 
the ministry. 

It was sometime after he became a 
preacher that he could be induced to preach 
in his native place. Atlength he consent- 
ed to do so, and a crowd assembled to hear 
*Frey’s son;’ the usual epithet being 
amitted out of respect to the son. He 
preached an excellent sermon. Henry 
was not one of hishearers. A plain stone 
in the graveyard, a‘ijoining the church, 
marked the spot where his ashes reposed. 
He had lived long enough to see the fruit 
of his labors in John’s behalf.—S. S. Adv. 





REMEMBER THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


When Peter the Great heard any one speak- 
ing ill of another, he jwould inquire, ‘Is there 
not a fair side also to'the character of the per- 
son of whom you are; speaking? Come, tell 


make us feel better towards them; it would be 
doing them a service rather than an injury; it 
would tend to make peace, rather than awaken 
strife. 

‘“*“WHAT’S THE USE?” 
‘Tis no use, and I shall not try to learn 
it,’ said an impatient little boy, throwing 
his book down upon the table. 
‘What is of no use, Henry?’ said his 
mother, who was watching him. 
‘This hard lesson in geography, mother, 
about Egypt and Syria. I don’t care any- 
thing about these places, nor who lives 
there, and never shall go there: so what 
is the use of learning about them? I be- 
lieve people write hard books just to make 
children study them, and grow cross.’ 
‘Now you are unreasonable, my son; 


this disagreeable lesson.’ 

‘O mother, you won’t think it hard; 
you don’t have to study and learn lessons 
now.’ 9 


practiced each day by every one.’ 


you tell me?’ 


our temper, that we do not grow violent, 
sullen, or revengeful ; study our own cha- 


what we see excellent in them. 


young alike must learn them.’ 


>” 


now 


has given me a lesson. 


be more attentive in future.’ 


Henry, tears starting to his eyes. 
try again now, and perhaps you can go.’ 


we will read this book-lesson.’ 


Egypt, and don’t care who lives there 


it was governed by Queen Victoria. 
lived there thousands of years ago ?” 


place ?” 
* Yes, the same.’ 


place now. 


its waters.’ 


the little baby was left all alone, and hi 


I am so glad to know it! I 
Egypt now, mother. 


arithmetic, too—such very hard sums? 
don’t think I shall study them, 
to Egypt when I am a man.’ 


return. 


you and us all very much. 
language is spoken in other countries, | 
much more than the English ; and though 
you might possibly contrive to travel 
through Europe without speaking any 
language but English, yet you would be 
deprived of many agreeable acquaintances, 
and many sources of useful information. 
So you must certainly study French, if you 
mean to be a traveller.’ 

*O mother, dear, how much we have to 
learn! and itis all of use too. But I can 
never study so much.’ 

‘It has not to be done all at once, my 
child: years are given you to acquire this 
knowledge, if you choose to improve the 
time.’ 

‘Then, mother, I will read this lesson 





me what good ities you have remarked 
about him. ft tpedking of others, we 






but bring me the book, and let me look at 


‘My child, there are many lessons, and 
hard ones too, that are to be learned and 


* You, too, mother! what are they, will 


‘We must learn to be like Christ, kind, 
gentle, patient, and useful; watch over 


racters, and those of others, that we may 
know how to live a good example to others, 
how to do them good, and to profit by 
These 
are not easy lessons, Henry; and old and 


‘ But not you, mother, you are so good 


‘No, Henry, I have not done learning 
yet ; and your perverseness this morning 
I have been griev- 
ed, and almost angry at your want of ap- 
pliction, and impatience too, as I wished 
to devote this morning to other purposes. 
Of this, your conduct has deprived me; 
and I must learn to bear this little trial 
with patience, and try and persuade youto 


‘Omother,I am so very sorry!’ said 
‘Iwill 


‘Not.this morning, my son; but now 


‘ But, mother, what use is it for me to 
study all this, if I never want to go to 


‘Sometime you may have occasion to 
go, when you are a man; and you would 
appear very foolish, if you, never having 
paid attention to geography, should tell 
your friends you should take the Hamburg 
steamer for Egypt ; or, not having studied 
the history of the country, should suppose 
But 
do you not remember anything about 
Egypt; what an old country itis, and who 


*O mother! why, Joseph and his breth- 
ers lived in Egypt: is this the very same 


‘O! I thought that was so long ago, | kinds of acids, besides sugar and gum, and 
that nobody knew anything about the | furnish the materials for making an excel- 


*O, yes! it is the same country it was 
then; and the same river, by the side of 
which Moses was hid in his basket of bul- 
rushes, still fertilizes the whole land by 


‘The Nile, mother, do you mean, the|rowful-tree—so called because it only 
great river? I know just where it is on| flourishes in the night. 
the map; and is this the very same, where | flowers are to be seen; and yet, half an 


sister stood out of sight to watch him? O, | yield a sweet smell, but the sun no sooner 
shall like 
But, what-is the| 
use to study Latin and French, and all the 
big books Fanny and George have? and 


if I do go| 


‘If you did not understand arithmetic, 
you could not tell how many miles you v 
travelled, how much money you woulda tree with dry and leathery lcaves: its 
spend, how far you were from home, the | large woody roots can scarcely penetrate 
day of the month, or the time you would 
If you did not understand gram- | 
mar, you could not write intelligible let-| foliage. f 
ters home to your friends ; you would | dried, yet, as soon as the trunk is pierced, 
make sad mistakes, which would mortify | there flows from it a sweet and nourish- 
The French | ing milk. 


book, hav’nt I? 

* Yes, my son, and mother too, I hope ; 
and we will both try and remember them, 
so that they may be of use to us another 
time.’ > 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


REMARKABLE TREES. 
The Sack Tree.—There is said to be a 
tree in Bombay called the sack tree, be- 
cause from it may be stripped very singu- 
lar natural sacks, which resemble “ felt” 
in appearance. 
he Tallow Tree.—This tree is found in 
China. It is called the tallow tree, be- 
cause a substance is obtained from it re- 
sembling tallow, and which is used for the 
same purpose. It grows from twenty to 
forty feet in height. 
Lace Bark Tree.—In the West Indies is 
found a tree, the inner bark of which re- 
sembles lace, or net-work. This bark is 
very beautiful, consisting of layers, which 
may be pulled out into a fine white web, 
three or four feet wide. It is sometimes 
used for ladies’ dresses. 

The Bread Fruit Tree-—This tree is 
found on the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
The trunk rises to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, and attains the size of a man’s 
body. The fruit grows about the size of 
a child’s head. When used for food, it is 
gathered before it is fully ripe, and baked 
among ashes, when it becomes a whole- 
some bread, and, in taste, somewhat re- 
sembles fresh wheat bread. 

This is a very useful tree to the natives, 
for, besides its fruit, which supplies them 
food, its trunk furnishes timber for their 
houses and canoes, the gum which exudes 
from it serves as pitch for the vessels, and 
from the fibres of the inner bark a cloth is 
made to cover their persons. 

The Ivory Nut Tree.—The ivory-nut tree 
is properly called the Tagua plant, and is 
common in South America. The tree is 
one of the numerous palms, but belonging 
to the order designated as screw pine tribe. 
The natives use their leaves to cover their 
cottages, and from the nuts make buttons, 
and various other articles. 

In an early state, the nuts contain a 
sweet milky liquid, which afterwards as- 
sumes a solidity nearly equal to ivory, and 
will admit of a high polish. It is known 
as ivory-nut, or vegetable ivory, and has 
recently been brought into use for various 
purposes. 

The Cannon-Ball Tree—Among the 
plants of Guinea, one of the most curious 
is the cannon-ball tree. It grows to the 
height of sixty feet, and its flowers are re- 
markable for beauty and fragrance, and 
contradictory qualtties. Its blossoms are 
of a delicious crimson, appearing in large 
bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. 

The fruit resembles enormous cannon- 
balls, hence the name. However, some 
may say it has been so called because of 
the noise which the balls make in burst- 
ing. From the shells, domestic utensils 
are made, and the contents contain several 





lent drink in sickness. But, singular as 
it may appear, this pulp, when in a per- 
fectly ripe state, is very filthy, and the 
odor from it is exceedingly unpleasant. 
The Sorrowful- Tree.—Near Bombay, In- 
dia, there is asingular vegetable—the sor- 





At sunset, no 


s| hour after, it is quite full ofthem. They 
| begins to shine, than some of them fall off, 
and others close up; and thus it continues 
flowering in the night all the year. 

The Cow Tree.—This tree is a native of 
I| Venezuela, South America. It grows on 
rocky situations, high up in the mountains. 
| Baron Von Humboldt gives the following 
| description of it : 

** On the barren flank of a rock, grows 





For several months in 
the year, not a single shower moistens its 
Its branches appear dead and 


| into the stony soil. 





| over three times more: then I must know | 


It is at sunrise that this vegetable foun- 
tain is most abundant. The natives are 
then seen hastening from all quarters, fur- 
nished with large bowls to receive the 
milk, which grows yellow, and thickens at 
the surface. Some drain their bowls under 
the tree, while others carry home the juice 
to their children ; and you might fancy, as 
the father returned home with the milk, 
you saw the family of ashepherd gathering 
around, and receiving from him the pro- 
duction of his kine. 

“‘ Ths milk obtained by incision made in 
the trunk is tolerably thick, free from all 
acidity, of an agreeable and balmy smell. 
It was offered to us in the shell of a cala- 
bash tree. We drank a consideraele 
quantity of it in the evening, before we 


ing, without experiencing the slightest in- 
jurious effect.” 





GOOSE STORY. 
A gentleman in a neighboring city in 
pursuit of a goose for his dinner, was at- 
tracted by the sight of a plump, extra siz- 
ed one. 
‘Is that a young one?’ said he to the 
rosy-cheeked lass in attendance. 
* Yes sir, indeed it is.’ 
* How much do you want for it?’ asked 
the gentleman. ‘A dollar, sir.’ ‘ Thatis 
too much, I think, say five-eighths and 
here’s the money.’ * Well, sir, as I would 
like to get you as asteady customer, take 
it; The goose was carried home and 
roasted, but found to be so tough as to be 
uneatable. The next day the gentleman 
accosted the fair poulterer : 
*Did you not tell me that goose was 
young which I bought of you?’ ‘* Yes, sir, 
I did, and it was.’ ‘No it was not.’— 
‘Don’t you call mea young woman? Iam 
only nineteen.’ ‘Yes, I do.’ ‘ Well, I 
have heard mother say many a time thatit 
was nearly six weeks younger than me.’ 








THE PURITAN RECORDER. 


“bgp PURITAN RECORDER is the pioneer of the Re- 
ligious Newspaper press. It is the oldest weekly reli- 
gious journal, of this character, in the worl It has now 
completed its 4lst year. On its pages have been recorded 
the most important events in the history of the Church, 
during this long and eventful period. "ts establishment, 
as the Boston Recorder, was nearly contemporary with the 
commencement of modern Missions. It has been, fromthe 
first, an important auxiliary to the cause of Foreign and 
Domestic Missions, to the Bible, Education, and other 
Benevolent Soeieties of the —_ It has ever been a stren- 
uous advocate for pkg effort which is making to 
civilize and Christionize the humanrace. Its great Cbject 
has been to promote revivals of pure religion, and to ex- 
tend the Bolsencets kingnom, in all the forms of its re- 
i and b i infl th hb th 
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world. 
What it has done it purposes still todo, with increasing 
adaptation to the genius and wants of the age. It does 
not, indeed, expect to promote the kingdom of Christ, by 
repudiating, or suppressing, in obedience to the erratic 
tendencies of the times, any of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Bible. It maintains that itis by a distinct avowal, 
and an earnest advocacy of these doctrines, that the 
Church of the Living God is to be purified and extended. 
It seeks to maintain and perpetuate the vital and practial 
influences of the doctrines and principles on which the 
churches of New England were founded ; and by virtue of 
which, they have attained to so vigorous a growth, and to 
such far-reaching efficiency in the work of evangelization, 
It endeavors, in all proper ways, to defend and promote 
the Congregational System of Church Polity, as in con- 
formity with the sf iase and precedents of the New Testa- 
ment ; while it fellowships, and seeks to co-operate with 
all of every ecclesiastical connection, who hold essentially 
the same precious faith. All the moral and social reforms 
of the age, so far as they are based upon the Gospel, it 
labors steadily to advance, 

The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or Family Department, which are supplied and 
edited with care. It gives the most material Congression- 
al and Legislative proceedings, and presents from week 
to week a well digested summary of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic News, and of General Intelligence, secular and 
literary. In addition to these sources of information, it 
employs stated able Correspondents in various parts of our 
own and foreign countries ; and its columns are abundant- 
ly enriched with original communications of various and 





SELECTED FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, REWARDS, &c. 
The American Sunday jSchool Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YouTH! 
Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
e and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.”’ 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 
THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 
FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations, 86 pp., 18 cents. 
MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial- 
place. pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of “‘ Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
cents. 
STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. ad Rev. Steruens H. Tyne, 
D.D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa, 240 pp., 35 cents. 
SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 
STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 
XpThis volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the pel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration Som an original 
i A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 
WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 
CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, panied with d iptive sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
65 cents. 
SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of “The Harvey Boys.”” 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. Md HANNAH 
More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 
RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 
24 cents. 
A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 


Highly illustrated. 





126 pp. 18mo, 


HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
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Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





appropriate interest. It is the aim of the proprietors of 
the Recorder to offer to the public a Religious Journal of 
the highest order, which shall be more and more worthy 
of the patronage of an intellig Shristian i 
It is not so much their endeavor to secure for their sheet 
an i diate and p i popularity, as by a sound 
and permanent influence to promote the good of men, and 
establish a claim to their enduring confidence. 
Subscriptions for the Puritan Recorder are received at 
any time in the year. Terms $2,00, in advance ; or, $2,50 
at the end of the year. When delivered by carriers, 50 
cents is added, to defray this expence. The Office is at 
22 ScHOooL Street, Bost 
MOORE, 
2w 








ON. 
RIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST is a family religious 

newspaper, Which is now about to enter upon its ninth 
volume. It aims to maintain an uncompromising hostility 
to oppression, whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and 
to evil of every name, entering heartily upon the various 
reforms of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is 
old, nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking 
to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It 
is under the editorial charge of Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church of this 
city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
religious press, and who receives the active and constant 
co-operation of some twenty of the ablest and freshest 
writers am6ng the clergy of New England. 
It has English and French Correspondents of superior 


BOSTON. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful ke. 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REY. JACOB ABBOTT, 


In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 


RoLLo ON THR ATLANTIC, “« « Lonpon, 
“ « In Pants, « « Tue RHINg. 
“ SwitTzERLAND, «* SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rojlo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 











ability, enabling it to give regular, reliable and readable 
letters from the Old World. In the department of Home 
Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
among whom will soon be included a Washington Corres- 
ponepet—Masiiee of the U. S. House of Representatives. 

ts religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
and gleaned from a large number of exchanges, embraces 


tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the castoms, usages, modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 

character of the incidents and adventures that thc 





a great amount and variety of matter, and more p ining 
to New England, especially, than can be found in an 

other journal. Its secular department is prepared wit 

great care, and is believed to give a su of all the 
important current events of the day. It designs to give 
brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 
pays special attention to ali este’ Intelligence. A 
gentleman well known to the Agricultural public, has 
been engaged as a stated contributor to that department. 
The fourth page of eve: r contains an original, true 
ye designed to interest the children and do them good. 

Me aman ae full ana 


young tra meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 


which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 

Price 50 cent per Vol. 1—Ilmo. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 8.8. PAPER. 





'S 1s is 
the examination of any who have heretofore taken no re- 
ligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be di isfied 


to hae: F h Volume of THE WELL SPRING 
commences 0 


m the first Friday of the New Year. This 





with the one they now receive. Price $2,00 per annum. 
$1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen numbers sent 
when requested. GALEN JAMES & CO., 

120 Washington Street, Boston. 
3-2w 


"(THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE: 
A MONTHLY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
INSTRUCTION. 


EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS AND REV. A. RB. POPE. 


resting each month to awaken a fresh and dee) 
in the reading exercises. New Speeches and Di 
imately unite the instruction of school with reading in the 
family, while it stimulates youth to self-improvement, 

Its Contents embrace familiar articles on NATURAL Hi1s- 
ToRY, Mechanics, Natural Sciences, Bi y, Travels, 
History, Poetry, and Stories. The Tracnen’s Desx con- 
tains various items of news, discoveries, inventions, chats 
with our reader—pupils, and hints the rela~ 
tions and duties of pupils and teachers. Our Museum is 
filled with an interesting collection of the rare and curi- 
ous in literature and art, Questions, Puzzles, Enigmas, 
Problems, etc. 

Sample copies sent free for examination. 

TERMS: Single copy, one year, $1,00; Five copies, 
$4,00 ; Sixteen popies, $12,00, in advance. 

Published by . 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 


119 Washington Street. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 
make to order every description of 
Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be 
at the shortest notice, and on terms. 


thanks to patrons, while 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 





The objects of this Magazine are to supply wants long 
felt by teachers: coming with something new and inte- 
r interest 


under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and i 


made 
With 
in Court street, a can- 


paper is p d weekly by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
Behool Society, and is edited by the Secretary, Rev. A. 
Buttarp. It is not intended it shall contain any thing 
fictitious, or that is unsuitable to be read on the Sabbath. 
Tae Wet Sprixe has improved in the character of its 
engravings and its general appearance, so that it will 
com; ey te with any juvenile periodical published, 
The first number of the new volume will con! twelve 
Scripture Questions, with the offer of Prizzs to the chil- 
dren who shall first answer them correctly. Each number 
of the next volume will contain a piece of Music suitable 
to be sung in the Sabbath School, or the Concert. 
TERMS.—At the Depository, in Boston,;—Single copy, 
35 cents ; three copies to one address, $1; ten to one ad- 
dress, rt ; twenty, or upwards, to one address, Bcents a 
copy, or less than halfa cent a copy ; or, including postage, 


s | when sent in pacckages of 20 numbers or upwards, to any 
for School Declamation. A Magazine that will more inti- i miles, 


part of the United States, under 3,000 and prepaid 
at Boston, thirty six cents a copy, payable in all cases in 
advance. 

M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. 3 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 

13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THR GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 

BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. Di, 


(Late President of Amherst College ) author of “‘ The Re- 
ligion of Geology,” &e. &e. 


The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as wellas an eminent teacher 
mn, W'll secure for his new work an instant and 
fa le consideration. His writings are always based 
upon os pe and his ae rie end 

rspicuous. t it is not any €) 
Hi an author so widel amesoersiay | sides ef the Atlantic. 





The many readers of his this countr) 
and in Great Britain, will welcome any new productio. 
from his pen. 1 
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YOUTH’S, COMPANION. 


BOSTON, 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF REPENTANCE. 


Since I last wrote to you, dear little friends, 
1 have visited the country, the lovely, beautiful 
country ; beautiful alike in winter and summer. 
When I left good old Massachusetts the ground 
was bare, and in some places grass still green | 
was to be seen; but the next morning after my | 
arrival in New Hampshire, fifty miles from 
here, when I drew up my curtain, the ground 
was covered with snow. Oh how pure and 
beautiful it was, like the soul of an infant when 
it first comes from the hands of its Maker. 

On that day I took my first sleigh ride for the 
season. Oh how merrily the bells jingled, and 
how happy every one looked. Bright little 
faces peered out from warm caps and hoods, 
and one could scarcely believe that such a 
thing as sorrow existed in such a lovely world. 

Presently I arrived at my destination, and 
received a warm welcome from the father and 
mother of four interesting children, They, the 
little ones, very soon began to tell aunt E. 
what had transpired since they saw me, two 
long years before, 

Each one had something to tell of joy and 
sorrow, in which I was much interested, for I 
dearly love to be the confidart of children.— 
Presently a sweet little golden-haired darling 
came and whispered to me: 

“ Aunt E., I have got something to tell you 
that will make you sorry and glad too, for I| 
have repented and been forgiven by mother | 
and father, and mother says that she believes | 
God has forgiven me too, as she thinks I re- 
pented sincerely. I was so sorry for a time, 
and so wicked, for I did not repent, and that 
was what made me unhappy, mother says; but 
as soon as I repented I was so happy it seemed 
as if I never should do wrong again. I have 
thought, aunty, many times, but I have never 
told a falsehood since.” 

“ What did you do, my dear?” I asked. 

“Well, aunty, I will tell you, but you must | 
first promise to love me still, for mother and | 
father do, and 1 hope God does, for I have ask- 
ed him to every night and morning since; now 
you will, won’t you 7” 

It will readily be supposed that I at once 
gave my promise to the little pleader, and with 
her head leaning upon me, she gave the follow- 
ing account of her sin. 

It seems that one day she and herlittle play- 
mates were allowed by their parents to stay 
between schools; and‘after they had partaken | 
of their dinners, as there was yet some time | 
left, they began to play ball. Boys and girls| 
joined in this amusement, and al] was going on 
well until unfortunately little Mary threw the | 
ball so hard against the window that a pane of | 
glass was broken, and now all the fun was end- 
ed. After much deliberation it was resolved | 
that the teacher should suppose that no one of | 
those who stayed between schools knew any- 
thing about it. It was quite cold, and of course 
the accident was soon discovered. 

“ Does any one know how that pane of glass 
was broken?” said she. No reply was made. 

“Tf any scholar broke that glass, it will be 
better for her to confess it,” again said the 
teacher. No reply was made. Mary was 
afraid to confess, and her mates would not in- 
form against her. At last the teacher said, 
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nominations—Mr. Episcopalian, Mr. Congrega- 
tionalist, Mr. Presbyterian, Mr. Baptist, and 
Mr. Methodist. They all maintain Christian 
order in their families, each one according to 


his own sense of propriety, as to the time of 


family prayer, instruction of children, and 
other Christian duties. They never inquire 
into, or interfere with each other's domestic ar- 
rangements. When they meet, it is witha 
cordial, friendly greeting—they sympathize in 
each other’s afflictions, and rejoice in each 
other’s prosperity. They make calls and visit 
each other. They speak of each other’s Minis- 


ters with respect, and are pleased to hear of 


the prosperity of each other’s church. 

Now, we think that different denominations 
might fraternize with each other in the same 
manner. Let each manage its own affairs in 
its own way. Respect each other as Christians 
--exchange mutual civilities—and in those 
sentiments and practices which are not essential 
to salvation, allow each other to follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, without interference 
—love each other as children of the same Fath- 
er—trust mutually in the same Savior, and 
finally meet in the same Heaven at last. 

A Calvinist and a Methodist once had a con- 
versation on doctrinal subjects, and could not 
agree. At length the Calvinist said, ‘Well, 


brother, you do not believe in the doctrine of 


Election, but I believe you are one of the Elect.’ 
«Thank you, brother, you are very charitable. 
I trust we shall think and feel alike in Heaven.’ 

If those five Christians should be heard to 
pray in succession, it would be difficult to tell 
‘which was which,’ if you did not previously 
know. They would pray as Christians, not as 
sectarians. Then why not act out the love we 
feel for each other ? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


Kinsman, Ohio, Dec. 31, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—The Companion has been in our 
family quite a number of years, and we intend 
to keep it on our table as longas it is as worthy 
as it hasbeen. Every family should have it, I 
have never been familiar with so good a paper 


| for children as the Companion, and older peo- 


ple may read it with profit. 
Respectfully yours, A. B. Lyman. 
Gilmanton, N. H., Jan. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed are two dol- 
lars to pay for my little Companion during the 
years 1856 & 7. It has not failed to give me 
great pleasure upon each returning visit, and 
may every little boy and girl who receives its 
blessings wish you as much happiness in the 
coming year,asdoes Your obt. servant 
Axsert R. Wicar. 
Torrington, Ct., Dec. 29, 1856. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Gents.—Who can 
fail to untie their purse strings when the young 
plead with such earnestness for a continuance 
of the Youth’s Companion, when that for which 
they ask is for their good? I therefore enclose 
you two dollars for two copies for the coming 
year. Yours truly, F. P. Hints. 





VARIETY. 


“THE PESKY KEG.” 

When the temperance reformation came, the 
old folks did not so easily fall into it. Their 
habits were fixed. It was the young people it 
took, and they carried it forward as young peo- 
ple only can. 

There was an old farmer whose boys all join- 
ed the teetotal army. He was glad of it, he 
said; but for him, he wasn’t so clear. Well 


| enough for young folks, 


A keg of rum used to be kept in the cellar. 


¥OUTH’S COMPANION. 











to go to ing with his boys, and before one 
year they all joined the church, and became 
one of the most Christian families in the neigh- 
borhood.—Child’s Paper. 


THE PRECIOUS WORD OF GOD. 


The following fact took place at Long Kloof, 
one of the stations of the London Missionary 
Society in South Africa, and it shows how 
even young children may get good and do good 
by whiat they learn at school out of the word of 
God. 

A wicked man (who cared nothing about his 
soul) was persuaded by a relation to send two 
of his children to the mission school. One was 
a boy of eight, and the other a girl of six years 
old. As the station was some distance from 
the home of the children, the missi took 











and did not turn as the man wished him. The 
man was in an ill-temper, and beat the horse ; 
the horse reared and plunged, but be either did 
not or would not go the right way. Another 
man, who was with the cart, went up to the 


horse and patted him on the neck, and called 


him kindly by his name. The horse turned his 
head, and fixing his large eyes on the man, as 
though he would say, ‘I will do anything for 

‘ou, ause you arekind tome; and bending 

is broad chest against the load, turned the cart 
down the narrow lane, and trotted on briskly, 
as though the load were a plaything. Oh,how 
strong is a kind word! 


SCRUPULOUS HONESTY. 


The Central Presbyterian (Richmond) pub- 
lishes the following remarkable instance of con- 
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care of them; but after a few weeks the father 
wanted the boy to take care of some cattle, and 
came to fetch him from school. The little fel- 
low, however, loved his teachers and liked his 
lessons. He therefore did not wish to go home 
again, and he told his fatherso; and when ask- 
ed his reason, he said, “It is because I can 
Jearn nothing good at the place where father 
lives.” “ But,” said the father, “ what can such 
a thing as you learn here?” “Father,” said 
the boy, “I have learned something.” “Re- 
peat it, then,” said the man, when the boy re- 
plied, “*It is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Chnst Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.’ Does father know who 
Jesus Christ is? He is theSonof God. Does 
father know who are sinners ? All are sinners.” 
This conversation so affected the father that he 
returned home without the boy, and in a few 
weeks came back an altered man, having, as 
he said, met with the precious word of God. 

Juv. Miss. Mag. 


BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 


The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may easily be performed by a lady, to the great | 
astonishment of the circle of her tea-party.— 
Take two or three blades of red cabbage, cut 
or tear them into small bits, put them into a 
basin, and pour a pint of boiling water on them; 
let it stand an hour, and then decant the liquid 
into a glass bottle; it will be of a fine violet 
blue color. Then take four wine glasses—into 
one put two or three drops of sulphuric acid, or 
five or six drops of vinegar; into another put 
five or six drops of the solution of alum; into 
the third put a few drops of the solution of soda, 
and Jet the fourth glass remain empty. Fill 
the glasses from the bottle, and the liquid pour- 
ed into the glass containing the acid will quick- 
ly change color, and become a beautiful red, 
that into the glass containing the soda, a fine 
green, and that containing the alum, a fine pur- 
ple, while that poured into the empty one will 
of course, remain unchanged. By adding a 
little vinegar to the green, it will immediately 
change to red: and by a little of the solution 
of soda to the red, it will assume a fine green ; 
thus showing the action of acids and alkalis on 
vegetable blues. 


THE LITTLE NURSE. 


During the summer of 1849, when the chole- 
ra was hurrying multitudes to their last rest, a 
highly respectable and interesting family. was | 
seized by the epidemic. Five of its members | 
were prostrated at one time ; and such was the 
alarm of the neighbors, that no one came to 
their assistance at the critical moment. When 
all seemed hopeless, there was one, the young- 
est child, of scarce three summers, who had 
been providentially spared for the occasion, who | 
ministered as an angel. Her eldest sister, re- | 
quiring the greatest attention, was the especial | 
subject of the little one’s care; and while the | 
patient was writhing under the weight of| 
disease, the little creature was seen watching | 
with intense interest the pallid countenance of 
her sister. An unbidden tear traced her cheek ; 
she seemed striving to divine some remedy that | 
would alleviate the pain of the prostrate form | 
before her; and suddenly quitting the room, as | 
on the wings of love, procured a glass of cool 
water, returned, and climbing up on a chair 








scient in paying debts, which is the 
more noteworthy, inasmuch as so often the 
ridiculously mistaken notion is held that paying 
a minisfer’s salary is an act, not of justice, but 
of charity : 

Between twenty-five and thirty years ago a 
minister was settled in one of the churches in 
this State, in which there was a man in moder- 
ate circumstances, who subscribed $2 towards 
his salary. Just after he had plédged himself 
for that sum, the ministef moved to another 
State, and died. The subscriber knew nothing 
of his family, or of their place of abode. But 
a few weeks ago, he heard that his old pastor 
had a son, who was a minister, and living in 
Virginia. He immediately forwarded the sub- 
scription to that son in a letter, explaining the 
causes by which he had'been prevented from 
paying the money to his father a quarter of a 
century ago? 


AN ANXIOUS SEAT IN THE PULPIT. 

‘He preached as if he was dyin’ a’most to 
have ye converted,’ said asimple Scotch woman 
to us the other day, when she was describing 
the eloquent and earnest M’Cheyne. In those 
few words the good woman gave the secret of 
that young saint’s extraordinary pulpit power. 
A passion for souls possessed him. The love 
of Christ constrained him. And he would have 
counted that Sabbath a lost day, and that ser- 
mon a waste of breath, which did not accom- 
plish the awakening of some stupid conscience, 
or leading of some guilty soul to Calvary.— 
There was always one ‘anxious seat’ at least 
in his church, and that was in the pulpit. 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 


A young man intending to drown his dog, 
rowed into the river Seine in Paris, and threw 
him into the water. The poor creature at- 
tempted to climb up the side of the boat, but 
his cruel master always pushed him back with 
the oars. In doing this, he himself fell into the 
water, and would certainly have been drowned, 
had not this faithful dog instantly laid hold of 
him and kept him above water till assistance 
arrived, when his life was saved. 


CLIPPINGS. 


‘It was my own fault, said a boy who had 
lost one of his legs, and was mutilated for life ; 
‘I was playing on the railroad, when the car 
came suddenly upon me.’ Many other ets 
might avoid broken limbs, and scars and mar 
for life, if they would take care, or heed the ad- 
vice of their parents and friends. 


Heaps Up.— Why don’t you hold up your 
head as | do? asked an aristocratic lawyer of 
a sterling old farmer. ‘ Squire,’ said the farmer, 
‘look at that field of grain. You see that all 
the valuable heads are bowed down, while those 


Thus ey th hour, and day by day, 
These little things intrude— 

ill many a mother’s anxious heart 

Is weary and subdued. 


And to her ever troubled ear, 
The sacred name of mother, 

By being ever dwelt upon, 
Sounds worse than any other. 


But let each mother pause and think 
How much she has at stake ; 
How many thousand, tiny drops 
It takes to fill a lake. 


Remembering that her noisy boy 
A statesman bold, may be, 

And strong in truth and right, may teach 
A nation to be free. 


With glowing words of eloquence 
Maintain Jehovah's plan, 

Till vice shall hide its head for shame, 
And nations bless the man. 


Or, when her head is growin; ~ 
That daughter Aa =— 

With feeling heart and ready hand, 
The * little things” will do. 

Let these reflections nerve and cheer 
Each weary, fainting one, 

With patient hope, to do her work, 
Till all her work is done. 


For not on earth can there be found 
Through all life’s varied plan, 

A nobler, greater work, than her’s, 
Who rears an honest man. 


— 


THE BEST ESTATE. 
BY CHARLES SWALN. 


The Heart it hath its own estate— 

The Mind it hath its wealth untold ; 
It need not fortune to be great, 

While there’s a coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure ; 
A little mind hath little means— 
A narrow heart is always poor. 


Stern Fate the greatest still enthrals, 
And Misery hath its high compeers ; 
For Sorrow enters palace halls, 
And queens are not exempt from tears. 


The princely robe and beggar’s coat, 

The sythe and sword, the plame and plough 
Are in the grave of equal note— 

Men live but the eternal “ Now!” 


Still disappointment tracks the proud, 
The bravest ‘neath defeat may fall; 

The high, the rich, the courtly crowd 
Find there’s calamity for all. 


*Tis not the house that honor makes— 
True honor is a thing divine ; 
It is the mind precedence takes— 
It is the spirit makes the shrine! 
So keep thou yet a generous heart, 
A steadfast and ted mind ; 
And not till death consent to part 
With that, which friend to friend doth bind. 


What’s uttered from the life within 

Is heard not by the life without; 
There’s always something to begin 

*T wixt life in faith and life in doubt. 


But grasp thou Truth—though black appears 
The rugged path her steps have trod— 

She'll be thy friend in other spheres ; 
Companion in the world of God. 








WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 


—AND— 





that have nothing in them stand upright. 


Why is the letter G like the sun? Because 
it is the centre of light. 


| At what age are ladies most happy? Marri-|, 


age. 
When are soldiers like good flannel? When 
they won’t shrink. 








“ Mary, do you know who did it 7” 
“ No ma’am,” said Mary. 
“ Well, if no one present knows, it must have 


But the boys found out there was no room for it 
there. It was moved toa store-chamber. The 
| flax and the spring wheat left no room for it 
there. It was putinto the bedroom. O, nobody 
bees dono when we were oe absent, and we | could bear the smell of it there. It got into 
will have it mended at once. |the corn-house. The corn ousted it forthwith. 
T'wo, three, four days passed away, and little ‘B. Sir,” as the old farmer was called, did not 
Mary was so miserable that she could neither | know what to do with his “ pesky keg.” a It 
eat nor sleep, for it was her first lie, and it wes - ie Ns hye aha ie 
worried her intensely. At last she could bear | 5 Get it out of sight abel es far as 
it no longer, and after praying to God to forgive | possible, he felt he must.. One day he called 
her great sin, she resolved to confess it before | Bob to help him hoist it up into the straw-mow. 
the whole school, and in this way try to make | “ - oe - ne their bh # he ym 
some small amends for her crime, for as such | eel.” "Bob helped Sie helet = y bes jog | 
she looked upon it. Her teacher readily for- | away. “The pesky thing,” muttered the old 
gave her, but it was a long time before she) man. Bob said nothing. Whenever “sir” 
could feel sure that God had pardoned her. At bn 0 2 glase, Lan oes {ogo —— ey 
. - . | the ladder, an e straw for it; the 
the time eho told me of it, however, she believ- | boys could not do it for him, because they had 
ed herself forgiven. | pledged, “touch not, taste not, handle not ;” 
* And oh, dear aunt E.,” said she, “ you can-| and he was sure he would never ask them—no, 
not think what a blessed thing it was to me| -“ oy 2 eerie ue oe * 
; } 0 not know how often he made a visit to 
pissy harry roe ee re we. the oe he _ nn time when nobody was 
. around ; but one day, hearing somebody coming, 
Do all my little friends fear to tell an untruth | his foot slipped, he fell, and broke rey tien 
as Mary did? Estretue. | He never said he fell from the ladder, and the 
| boys were careful not to pry too closely into 


CHRISTIAN UNION. |the case, especially as they were sure the 





near the sick bed, presented the sparkling POETRY. 
draught, and in lisping accents said, ‘ Drink cor 
this, my dear sister ; it will cure you.’ She MOTHER. 


spoke as one who knew, for the patient drank, 
and recovered—though not until after the an- 
gel nurse had passed into the ‘ world of spirits’ 
herself, from the same disease : but her memory 
lingers as fresh as the violets that bloom around 
her resting-place. 


AFFECTION OF A DOG. 


Charles Hueston, a man well known on the 
Alabama river, but the last few years a resident 
of California, was killed by the explosion of a 
steamboat near San Francisco a few months 
since. A noble Newfoundland dog owned by 
him escaped injury, and dragged the body of 
his master to the shore. he dog was sent 
home to the mother of the deceased residing in 
Perry county, Alabama. On being shown a 
daguerreotype of his lost master, the dog imme-- 
diately recognized it, and commenced licking 
it, oot sending up the most piteous howls.— 
Since that time he has refused all food, and 
moans almost constantly. When last heard 
from he was in a dying coodition, and is proba- 
bly dead by this time. Where, in human 
history, can be found such an instance of de- 
voted love, and intense grief at the loss ofa 
loved one? 


Oh mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to go and play ; 

And hurry, mother, tie my shoe, 
Or sis will run away. 


Oh mother, do untie this string, 
It’s in a hateful knot; 

And tell me where I put my sling, 
I really have forgot. 


Mother, see here, my dress is loose ; 
I wish you’d hook it up, 
Oh dear, I want a drink so bad, 
Ma, take me down the cup. 
Mother, I want a long, long string, 
To make my kite fly high— 
Give me more paper for the tail, 
I'll make it reach the sky. 


I’ve cut my finger, mother, oh, 
Do tie a rag upon it; 

And mother, here, do sew this string 
Again upon my bonnet. 

And mother, sew this button on 
My pants, see how they look: 

And mother, won’t you stitch those leaves 
Into my spelling-book ? 

Oh! mother, mother, comb my hair, 
And wash my face right clean ; 


THE STRENGTH OF A KIND WORD. 


Several valuable communications have ap- | e at keg” was not likely to be visited again 


peared in the New York Observer, from Episco- 
pal Clergymen, on the desirableness of a more 
perfect union of different Evangelical Christian 


For two months the old farmer was laid u 
| in the house, with all the kind atteptions whic’ 


| his sons could bestow. The first time he hob- 


‘denominations than now exists. We have read | bled out to the barn, “ Well, Bob,” he said, “ it 


them with much interest, and fully sympathize | 
in the feelings of the writers, But it appears | 
to us that there is a more simple and effectual | 


method than has yet been suggested. 


We will try to illustrate our meaning by sup- 
posing that five families live in a block of | th 


buil 


dings adjoining each other—that they are| po} 
all professing Christians of five different de-| doing 


is clear to my mind now—and my mind is clear- 
er than it’s been these forty years—that if I can 
| live two months without any grog, I can live 
two years—and the rest of my life.” And the 
keg was stove up and burned, for the smell 
could not be ri out; it burned blue flames, 
and the boys sung a temperance song around 
bonfire, 

right in one thing makes the way for 
eh in others. The old farmer began 





Some people are very apt to use harsh, angry 
words, perhaps because they think they will be 
obeyed more oe oe They talk loudly and 
vehemently, though after all they are often only 
laughed at; their orders are forgotten, and 
their ill-temper only is remembered. 

How strong is a kind word! It will do what 
the harsh word, or even a blow, cannot do; it 
will subdue the stubborn will, relax the frown, 
and work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, or the horse, though 
they do not know what you say, can tell when 
you speak a kind word to them. 


The girls are all a-going to walk 
To-night, upon the green. 

To-night, just after school, you know, 
The mistress said we might; 

And mother, I must have some cake 
And cheese, to fix things right. 


Oh mother, pick these stitches up, 
I’ve dropped a half a score ; 

And see! there’s one all ravelled down 
A dozen rounds, or more. 

Mother, where is my jumping rope? 
Mother, where is my hat ? 

Mother, come help me build my house ; 














A man was one day driving a cart — a 


street. The horse was drawing a heavy Mother, John plagues my cat. 





Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

| J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. 3. We BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
ype, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only 8URB way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 
|” AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 





method. 4 
| DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroeco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 

x NIGHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 

A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

MAY BE; OBTAINED. 
DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY S1YLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
axnp BEACH ‘BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGLD 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF- 
SET BAD DEB'TS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 
\ GEO. N. NICHOLS 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 











NEW JUVE NILE BOOKSTORE. 
7M. P. TEWKSBUR. ¥, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 
thankful for the , patronage of the last TWELVE 
YRARS, would invite atterption to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
ing in the line of 


BOOKS ANID STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on tthe most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant p: tins taken in the supply of 


School Books and {School Stationery, 
wriyH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than car ibe found anywhere else. 
tf 
2 














YOUTH’S COJMPANION. 


A FAMILY* PAPER 
DEVOTED) TO 


Piety, Morality, Broth. erly Love—No Sec- 
tarianism, No Cc »mtroversy- 


| 
| POBLISHED WEE',KLY BY 
| OLMSTEAD, & CO.,:) BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 Schoo? | Street. 
Parcs $14 rear. Srx copms Pon $5, PAYMENT IN AD 
VANCE. 


| BOUND VOLUMES {gl and $1,35. 
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